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VIODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
\ND THE NATIONAL LIFE 
eral public the United States 


ected On) modern langvuage teach 


in 


To be sure 
in the 


to publhie policy. 


i wsue oT German 


av the publie has largely 


As a result of this 

ntment against all teach 
oreign languages has been 
» quarters ; consequently, the 
has 


be 


language 
have not 
the incident 


volved. but ho 


not evolved a pubhe policy 


G ind the publie has too 


of the varied aspects 


ng, the sie@nifi 


ot teach 


ance 
language has never been appre 
e general public. It is eo 
be a study for mental drill lke 


ometry. There IS a reason, ot 


too scant use made 


atter 


There has been 

knowledge school days, 
because of our traditional and de 
nsularity. Naturally there was 
ss use for speaking foreign language. 
his is due to our lack of apprecia- 
languages 
The 
British 
English 


the value of foreign in 
le relations with other nations. 
recent 
the 


which is widely at variance from 


from a 
reflects 


y citation 
n ental report 
‘*No civilized world is a cooper- 
“A 


vood 


inufactory of knowledge’’ 


lecided majority who were 


to favor us with replies, both Cham 


SATURDAY, Marcu 


bers of ¢ ommerce 


edge that 


busine SS 
hampered by British 


languages. 


South 


ple 


Countries and 


COS lOUS 


rovernment 


schooilmasters, men 


class of those whose 
guide the 


had 


‘ound 


= 
oO! 


pub 
who mporta 
no well 

e to take up 


on. 


To-day the publ 
value of Spanish 


n dollars a 


mercial value of 


returns 


1) 


German may be equally 


certain eventualities, Russi: 
more important ] 
anv of these. 


1 ““ Modern 
Offices 


R454 


Stationery 


A ne} 


may 


hecome 
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‘ommercial use of modern languages ional affairs, ‘re will be necess 


ra) however, the greatest of their uses. only sympathetie understanding but 


s merely the most palpable, hence often edge upon which this rests. 


nted out. As an educational policy it The modern language teacher is 1 


pointes 


ld be short-sighted and utterly stupid nently equipped to convey both sympat 


wou 
to | the chief e as! ) ‘aly "20 
© lay the chief emphasis on purely prac appreciation and the necessary knov 
tical value , . 
ite lues. H{e alone of all teachers, as a rule 
If we are to understand international ’ ' 
the foreign language and has first 
problems—and certainly we shall need to, 
: knowledge of the foreign country. 
we are even to live amicably, or to live , 


+ 


been amazed at times at history 


at all, with our neighbors—our provincial 
which colports second-hand knowledge 
insularity must be transcended. Our ignor hier! 5 
as ; our high schools, whereas what we ne: 
ance of international relations, too, has Uwe | 
. dealing with living org: is first 
been astounding, due largely to our ig- . SS Seana 6 fl 
. . “3° c Oy “ice 
norance of foreign languages and eciviliza- nowledge. 
tions rhe public has little conception 


(n the continent of Europe the knowl the informational and inspirational 
edge of international relations is just now © modern language teaching. The 


i 


a pathological state, but ordinarily it is ™0” idea is that it serves to convey a 

r superior to ours, while in England it ig knowledge for polite purposes 
is now the puble policy to have the folk generally serves an ‘‘aecomplishm 
understand these relations, which faet may the **high brows’’ may also consider 
be due to their dependence on oversea food means of acquaintance with the erot 
markets, to their naval policy, and to the bohémien aspects of the foreign lite: 
fact that their diplomacy is so great an that is about all. 


i 
} 


asset in their national life. But let me illustrate the values by 


Our ignorance of foreign peoples is la examples. Take the case of the | 


mentable. also. since we have millions of Students in the United States. Who 
foreigners among us whom we should lead estimate the value to China of the 

to become devoted American citizens. But edge of Western civilization which 
how we can ever do so while our citizens Students bring home? It not only cet 
know nothing of the conditions from which National friendship and _ establishes 
they come, of their antecedents, their emo- tionships which continue to work | 
tions and ambitions is a problem. To the ficially for both countries; it has bi 
average man the immigrant is an inferior China wonderful stimuli in industry 
being who lives in a poor dwelling, has agriculture, edueation, polities and 


poor ways. works at degrading labor—be- ing. But, it will be retorted, living he 
cause we Americans shun the lewest forms quite another thing from having our } 


of labor—and is without friends, goods 


take a course in the foreign langu 


and respect. our own sehools. True, but instead 


Our insularity, which is largely a frame couple of hundred Chinese students 


of mind only, ean not be overcome except we have millions of ours taking 
bv a knowledge of foreign civilization, in eourses in the United States. 
If international rela Another example. France now | 


hicher dreds of scholars in the schools 


I'nited States. They are required | 


eluding language. 
tions are finally to be lifted to a 
plane and Christian ethies are to replace 


the jungle ethies that still rule in interna- ernmental .regulation, I am informe 





Again, 
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But to disseminate a knowledge 


For polite culture? 


| help in penetrating German ter 
sM 


_ 
NuUSsslan 


Poineare has expressed it. 
is being studied more in 
is anathema 


when Russia 


world, than ever’ before. 
rder to read the idvll of com 
to get the haut gout of high life 

Hardly! 


of Commerce may 


But in order that 

make a bid 
trade, 

amples are not chosen because of 

they 

should 


‘table quality but because 
palpable than others. | 
» others; such, for instance, as 


portant stimulus which our young 


American nation received from 
‘ulture and institutions when Ques 

the backing of Thomas -Jetferson, 

to establish a ‘‘French Academy 

nd Seienees of the United States’’ 
Richmond, with branches in the leading 
ean cities and affiliations with similar 
ties in Europe. While this was never 
Jefferson incorporated, in the Uni 


of Virginia, some of the ideas in- 
d; supported a project to remove the 


tire college of Geneva, which was French, 
to Virginia: and was instrumental in hav 


the first professorship of modern lan- 
in America established at his alma 
William and Mary College. Ben 
Franklin, the value of a 


v of foreign civilizations. 


wes 
too, saw 
He incorpo- 
| French edueational principles into 
Philadelphia, his 
vledge of French enabled him to repre- 


Academy of and 
our nation at the French court, where 
| more perhaps than any other man 
n for us a fair name in Europe in that 
} 


ly day. Such slight beginnings left a 


tum of French influence in our Amer 


in life which we ean trace down to this 


the German the 


of a handful of American students— 


study of on 
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Tieknor and 


brought us transcendentalism - 
Mather 
ntroduce 


and 
W hich 


of Baneroft, Cotton 


others served te Ge 


cational ideals German 


from 


edueation, 


sprang our 


of athleties. A pleasant circumstan 


be added: that 
} 


brought a knowledge of 


hamely, the 
the 
tional ideals of that early 


the 


DOOK 
Germa) 
day was 
Frenchma) V. 

translated by Britisher. 


Again as the 


f instruction in 


course oO] 


Poe's 


result of a slight 


German, we find in work unmis 


takable influenees of German romanticism 


What changes these slight influenees pro 
dueed on our national life! 

But, it may be said, such possibilities no 
to-day. I think it 


that, the 


longer exist ean be 


shown, however. viven propel 


pubhe policy and the proper attitude 


on 
the part of teacher and public, just as great 


results can be achieved to-day - indeed. are 


being achieved, although thev 


are not so 


evident, since growth is generally imper 


ceptible. 


Let us put aside consideration of pub 


lie movements which are induced by study 


consider 
for the 
value does the 


of foreign nations and merely 


class-room 
What of 
country 


instruction moment 


teacher his 
“9 


touch on the proper attitude of the mod 


vive 
through his teaching 
ern language teacher to the foreign natio 
Here let it 


that his knowledge, coupled with a proper 


presently. suffice to suggest 
conception of his duty as a citizen and a 
leader of youth, make him valuable for 
stilling habits lle 


foreign 


ideals and should 
eourse. teach the facts of the 
that is, in 


zation objectively, impartially 


a scientific spirit, but as in all good teach 
ing, there must be included the application 
to life. If the foreign nati 
kind, or 

] 


profitably he 


Onl | as any h ch 


ideals of any any commendable 


habits, which may imitated 








SCHOO! 


ineul 
the 


vouth, he will surely 


make 


by American 


cate them and them a part of 
pupils life. 
kor 


politeness of the Spanish, as it reveals itself 


instanee, the unfailing and smeere 


among all classes of the people, will cer 
tainly be much emphasized, illustrated and 
shown as an asset which brings a cultured 
atmosphere, personal satisfaction and na 
tional prestige. This lesson, if held up to 
View again and again, pointed out in texts, 


} 


reinforced by the teacher’s example and 


required of the pupil in the elass room, 


may shape the life of many a pupil, and 
may by itself reimburse us as a nation for 
the 
Spanish. 

Or, consider 


Freneh. 


motives, 


entire cost of our instruction § in 


the careful thrift of the 
If thoroughly expounded in its 
ways and means and results, it 
most certainly constitutes a valuable and 
necessary lesson for us. Perhaps I should 
go into some details in this example in or- 
der to illustrate modern language teaching 
for outsiders. First the among 


the poorest classes of French the motives 


motives: 


of thrift are provision for sickness or an 
among the middle 
the dowry of the 


daughter or the portion for the son; among 


annuity for old age; 


class, provision for 
the well-to-do, continuation of the family 
possessions, unimpaired or augmented. 
The French do not spend their savings 
autos, ete. Such 


on luxuries: victrolas, 


things are bought, in ease of respectable 
families, only out of surplus earnings, or 
after affluence has come, if at all; or after 
the portion for a rainy day and old age 
has been garnered and securely invested in 
state bonds. 

The ways and means of thrift? Among 
us savings are made by only a small per- 
centage of laborers, and then as a rule only 
when wages are high. To be sure the in- 
security of callings and of work and hence 
of income among us is deplorable. We 
must seek to stabilize the conditions of em- 
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We are 
> l - | 
so. but much is yet to be accomplished 


the fe 


ploy ment and work itself. 


fore the laborer may be given 


of responsibility and also of hay 


steady, dependable job which the | 
That is, 


laborer largely enjoys. not 


must production and hence employm 


stabilized, but the laborer must be 


stay by his job, and so to impro\ 


continuity of work as far as in his 


Hlere is a great field of activity for a 
lie-minded citizens. 
In France these conditions have a 


more stable: there IS less 


become 


turnover, more regular productio: 


fluctuation in wages, and, above all. w 


the past hundred years it has become 


fixed habit of all families, except the low 
proletariat in the large cities, to save. T 


savings of the industrial, agricultural! 


other laborers are made out of a sn 


wage ; those of the farmer, small shopkeep 


and professional classes out of smal! 
No 


here; almost any book on economies, la! 


ceipts. need of adducing statist 


or industrial problems will furnish the ! 

on which these statements are based. 
The formation of the habit of thrift 

even 


Among us not 


not to 


a slow process. 


professional classes save, ment 


laborers. But of course 


positive and negative for this. On the ne 
the 


tive side deterrents have been 


vreat. 
ate eases in which savings were lost in 
rubber—whicl 


sound investments: in 


there are reason 


Any observing person can enumer 


too elastic; in mining stocks, which went 


in real estate, which 
banks, which pro 


All these, and ma 


up in the air; 
not real; 


banks of quicksand. 


even in 


similar humbugs have been—some still 


allowed to prey on a public uneducat 


in these matters. The result has been t 


thrift has been discouraged 


plus is cheerfully squandered. 


On the other hand, we have not act 
simulated thrift; neither by talking 


+ 


and all su 





SCHOO! 


ating the necessary institutions 


st until most recently. Fortunately. 
result of the 
We 


ed thrift campaigns in the schools. 


‘Iped here, as a 


“a 


liberty bonds. have also 


are, however, ineffective. Two 
paid in these banks is not enough, 
here you can get five with safety. 
the school thrift movement needs 
ed farther. The sums are now 
frittered away in buying pres 
other projects whieh do not pro 
ft. Unless a worthy goal is set 
the possession of a gov 

t bond, the cash to pay for an edu 
business. nothing, or 


TO SeT 


up in 
nothing, is achieved. 
ress is laid on thrift in our period 
» be sure, some banks and brokers 
ymoting thrift, but the great mass of 
tising is an urge to spend, not to save. 
rsonal habits, as well, are not thrifty. 
ind throw away more than any 


people, 


and, unfortunately, our edu 
does httle or nothing to inhibit this. 
Franee, thrift extends to the slightest 

iils of household and personal economy. 
Waste of food is quite unknown. No more 
waste of clothes, except perhaps on 
art of those women whose only stock 
trade is their looks, and of dudes, who 
nd outside the pale of respectability. 
ther is there waste of household furnish 
A French family retains the furni- 


of the forefathers, and the house is 


‘ll appointed, since the furniture was 


t to wear, not merely to sell. There are 


expensive pleasures in the average 
ch family, sinee future security is 
ed above present gratification. 
bring about this state of affairs, thrift 
ul to become a conscious national ideal; 
s, not only had it to be made respect- 
had to be made disrespectable not 
mbrace this habit. Its value as a na- 
nal as well as an individual asset is now 


tent. Not only is there affluence and the 
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vreatest extant pereapita bank savings; the 


savings of the farmer and the commone1 


1871 


time, while to-day t! 


paid off the war indemnity of 
few months’ 
tional thrift 


is the createst foree 


national disintegration. 


ePCOnOMIC 


the results, we need further 
serve the status of old 
veneration accorded to | ave 


to finane@ial reasons, but it 
nly powerfully stimulated thereby 


How 


\W hen 0 


different ‘hn is it among Is 


ld parents all too often become de 


pendent upon their ehildren, or even upon 


Strangers! It has been said that there are 


no old rich lV ings It} 


New 


time of 


people 
York City, 
industrial 


except the 


‘ 


and that many, after their 


has passed, 


There 


in this as 


usefulness 
commit suicide to escape indigence. 
s unfortunately too much truth 
sertion. 

Even among our teachers not one in five 
has the means to live independently when 
age forces them ito retirement. I pre 
Why 


mod 


sume this is even truer of laborers. 


haven't they a competence, however 


est, upon retirement? It is not because 


their wage was not large enough—at least 
not in the case of many favored groups 

but beeause they ‘‘lived up to their salary”’ 
as fashion demands, as public sentiment 


approves it, as members of their groups 
teach by precept and example, indeed, re 
quire in many Cases. 

In Franee, the 
different. 


both 


picture ot old age 1S 
W ell-regulated 


pensioner 


quite pensions 


to which state and eontri 


bute, provide a modest annuity for all 


classes of employees, while fre 


publie 


quently industrial and commercial con 


cerns ereate annuities for their retiring em 


plovees. Then there are the state controlled 
sel] 
which the annuitant contributes throughout 


institutions which such annuities, to 


his or her working life. 
The value in the economie and social hfe 


of old 


of a nation of security age is sec 
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d only to the security of childhood, and 
nation can long afford to allow its work 
to worry about old age. 

in, another lesson may be learned 
from the German's devotion to work. His 
self-expression through his work has been 
proclaimed the outstanding national chat 
acteristic by that grand old_ idealistic 
philosopher, Rudolph Eucken. We remem 
ber that Schiller flicked out his life’s flame 
forty-five by his inereasing idealistic 
work, which in all the best periods of her 
history has continued to be Germany’s 
supreme stimulus toward liberty. Luther, 
also a prodigious worker, shut himself off 
from friends and family for entire days 
and nights at a time, to rear, like some 
giant-handed eyelop of old, that ponderous 
edifice of the Reformation which so power- 
fully expressed his personality. Goethe 
was throughout his life a most conscientious 
and methodical worker whose eighty-three 
years of great daily tasks, well done, did 
more perhaps even than his published 
works to inspire the nation and the world 
with the glory of work as self-expression. 
To-day I see an editorial in one of our lead- 
ing metropolitan newspapers glorifying 
Herrn Thyssen, a man in the seventies, for 
his indefatigable labors and his motto, ‘*‘If 
I rest, I rust.’’ And to-day the looms and 
furnaces of Germany are booming. The 
Germans are working at starvation wages 
and with the greatest financial gloom ahead, 
but they are the only nation, we are told, 
which has got seriously back to work since 
the war. 

Such use of work, through which we may 
express our idealism, our deepest ambitions 
and aspirations, both personal and national. 
may be made an ideal of the highest mo- 
ment for us, if students are taught to make 
their work as genuine, as honest, as great 
as they would make their own lives, and if 
this attitude toward work is preserved by 
the teacher and made habitual in the stu 


dent by daily practice. 


In the United States we have bee: 
disadvantage of being a nation w 
strong national consciousness. This 
has not failed to show itself in the att 
of some teachers of modern laney 
This may be due—I do not say 
partly to the presence of econsiderab! 
be.’s of foreigners in this service. 
land, France and Germany ther 
native-born teachers of modern | 
in the publie schools. And eve 
few cases where a German teaches 
English university the attitude assun 
teaching is evidently that of an E 
man. But among us in the past a 
foreign emotional ‘‘set’’ of mind has ¢ 
up in the foreign language departme 
some of our universities, and, | fea 
in colleges, which has too often beer 
ried down—fortunately diluted 
teaching in the schools. 


Now we need to create a foreign 


phere’’ in teaching modern languages 


S 


cause it greatly facilitates the acquisit 


of the foreign language by students. 
atmosphere is created by displaying 
pictures, charts of the foreign count 


by using victrola records, singing th: 


playing the games, enacting the fest 
ete., of the foreign land. All of this is 
done in a manner which inspires a k 
spirit towards the foreign country, as 
as sympathetic understanding of 
believe that this is not only good pe 
but good Americanism. 

In so far as internationalism should 


undoubtedly will some day, play a 


part in all countries, this phase ot 


language teaching may very prop 
cherished as a valuable asset. Indeed 
is a growing feeling—unless I am s 
the situation inaecurately—that | 
one of the great future services ot 
language teaching. But observe the 
odal difference between the old 
ereating litéle islets of the foreign na 


ality in some of our modern languag 


; 


S 


{ 





to each other, 
s that of an unshaken our best 


which rests an intelligent founded 


onalism. The old de 


ut 


sometimes showed less breadth 


ind sympathy for for guages an 


the partieula cans should 


departme t tood—tha) course, ho ODJecTion 
ml 


sociology, voverl 1o honorary me 


within the same school tions therein. 
must be able to find in institutions ean comme! 
iwuage departments of a_ indispensable; ed, we should go 


bi oacdest concept ion Hl ad found at ie 


alism, as well as enlighte to teaen 

npathetie aid in any question and also to train candid 
in international character. there should 
department of modern la of this k | for each f 


t to be ll of them, wl 


ore 


Vel ceconsidel 


ate prestige for the fore properly 


t represents. those 
convey Oriental Studies. or o 


a 
“lve and un ; at » University « 


roreign try. 1¢ public should unders 
prineiples which should govern 
of the materials of this instructi 
lows from what 


choice of texts 


manent values 


modern language ; ig 1 vVhnat-not 
a modern nation. mist be 
the p ibhie opinion 
s knowledge and ability shall be these 
Here, too, although it is hardly sisted. 
of public policy, sinee choice of propaganda 
attitude assumed by teach The choice of 
irgely matters which are settled a question 


tfeaener al a ‘hool offiel q \ ()t eourse 
enlightened publie op 


These choices. 


modern lat 


is museums of the foreign ¢ 
houses for the i 


| ad leeture bureaus 
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tracts embodied therein. They belong to 
informational writings, and are written by 
the editors, foreign or native. I think the 
great majority of modern language teach- 
ers, aS well as the publishers, agree that 
more and more they must be written, com- 
piled and edited in the spirit described 
above. The reasons are: Autocracy of any 
kind, rampant nationalism, braying patriot 
ism, even tales of erotic love—the latter un- 
fortunately are also too frequent—do not 
show the best and most characteristic traits 
of a people. To find the latter, we must 
turn to the real prophets of the best in a 
nation; for instanee, te Hugo, Balzac, 
Daudet, Anatole France, who lived and 
portrayed the bed-rock France; to Storm, 
Freytag, Hebbel, Keller, Gerhardt Haupt 
mann, who represent the best in German 
life in its idyllie beauty as well as in its 
tragic depth; to Valera, Alarcon, Echeg- 


aray, who show the ingratiating qualities 


in 
-~ 
1 


of the old Spain and point forward to a 
rejuvenated Spain of to-morrow. 
will be evident also from what has 
been said that, except in case of advanced 
students, the texts used will not be the most 
recent. Although the latter are of great in 
terest, they are, for obvious reasons, not 
the best for those desiring to learn the rudi- 
ments of the foreign language and eiviliza 
tion. There is no need of wasting time on 
passing conflicts of cliques, parties and 
propagandas. We have similar tendencies 
and strifes in our own national life, but we 
would not introduce a foreign pupil, who 
was to learn about our country, into the 
thought-world and the emotions of the 
labor and the capitalistic press, of the so- 
cialistie or the imperialist press, of the anti 
Japanese, the Ku Klux Klan, or the anti- 
Catholic controversies, or even to many of 
the latest ebullitions ef our sot-disant liter 
ary schools. 
I presume we should rather hand the 
pupil the best of our authors of a century 
avo: Thoreau and Franklin, besides the 


, 
poets and orators, 


spirit of America 


ll) order Lo 


historically ; 


would feed him on the stalwart 


ism of our national expansion, a) 


top him off with Harris, Bret Hart: 


Twain and a few 


true-to-zoodness 


moderns who represent what is best 


most characteristic in our national lif 


are not decadents or eranks of one 


Just so in induecting our America: 


nto the foreign atmosphere, we wou 


introduce him to the vagaries of th 


eign mind, but to the sanest in the f 


literature: that wh 


most in it. 


ch the world 


The modern language teacher shor 


ur 


no need of leading the pupil into th 


lemics and recriminations 


party strifes and of international confli 


of the 


There is so broad a domain as to wh 


progressives can and do agree—!I 


suming that all real 


sives. The progressive finds a liberal | 


teachers are 


] 


in Franee, Germany, Spain, where it 


eontend with the s: 


ime powers otf 


conservatism or reaction, as the ease 


be. as among us. Is the teacher help 


] 


earry the fight for good government 


higher morality, for better industr 


+ 


social conditions in 1 
‘ad 


for greater 


a new internationalism in Fra 


and, against great 


he Un 


S are 


ehtenment and against 


ited States 


firhting 


bull-firht 


industrial dem<¢ 


odds, 


government in Germany ; 


for democrat 


and all of 


are looking forward to the day whet 


national rivalries shall pass away. 


i? 


SUMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS FOR A PUI 


POLICY 


Modern language 


fostered : 


1. As an aid to trade and internati 


intereourse. 
2. To counteract 


baleful insularity. 


our 


traditiona! 


study should 


; 





lo teach our people the eardinal vir 


foreigners, for emulation. 


lo teach a renewed love for our in 
ns and a desire to improve them. 


['o teach a new spirit of international 


must 


teacher 


isan, of the 


art 


eivilization. 


Modern language such 


and 


vureaus, 


\(merican-manned and 


iaterials of instruetion should 


kind lend ‘themselves 


an unbiased interpretation, 


ya spirit of a broad and kindly inter 


CHARLES H. HANDSCHIN 


NATIONA 
1 MODERN 


TEACHERS 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
FRANCE 


IN 


‘ almost every belligerent 
started 
With 


lar econeurrence of outlook all start 


rv and several neutral ones 


ements to Improve their schools. 


th edueational fundamentals, saying 
¢ whatever about. scholastic 
ngs that then looked 


th of the children and their training in 


aims. 


big were the 


mmunal and national integrity as capa 
law-abiding and thrifty citizens. 
1917 the Seeretary of the Scientific 
tute of Brussels said, ‘‘We have dis- 


1 every Utopian measure; we confine 


selves to what is practical and realiza- 
In the same year Holland, though 
tionally reluctant to disturb the steady 
wth of her school system with new laws, 
issed a measure providing for health in- 
tion and regulating the employment of 
ldren under sixteen at home and outside 
»home. In its far reaching provisos the 
ation Act of Great Britain and Wales 
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secondary 

teacher also 

showing and 

opportunities for their pupils on 

the farms. The teacher must no longer 
have them merely plod through their text 
books; he must employ their power of ir 
itiative, Judgment and resourcefulness. 
but to be able to do this he must himself 
receive a different training from what he 
is getting at present. Thus, for example, 
the sixty hours in agriculture that he is now 


I! the training schools are not 


of these difficulties two different 
measures are urged: Let the State provide 
funds to such an extent that pupils from 
the primary school who present evidence of 
capability may be enabled to continue at 
advanced institutions. Others insist that 
the unity principle be rigorously applied. 
They would base the lyeée on a six-year ele 
mentary course. At its completion they 


would have rigid testing of qualities and 


endowments to select those fitted for ad- 


vanced studies. These reformers would 
make the lveée a five-year institution. 
Advanced education for girls is develop 
ing toward identity in character with that 
for boys. Before the war private schools 
tuted courses preparing girls for ad 
mission to the university. As these courses 
met a real demand, the State institutions 
were obliged to make similar arrangements. 
But as the new programs did not articulate 
we » official ones, they had to be 
conducted as supplementary instruction 
forms of a_ provisional character. They 
were, moreover, connected with no small 
expense. An unofficial committee was 
therefore appointed to draft a better ar 
rangement. The ecommittee’s report, in 
1917. recommended that secondary educa 
tion for girls should provide programs pre 
paring for the university as the times de- 
manded, but that it should preserve its 


present womanly characteristics both with 
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the ‘‘licentiat’’ 
A committee, at the head of which 

Ferdinand Bruno, a member of the 

Education, is organized to com 
ese limitations. Beside the usual 
argument against thrusting Latin upon the 
Modernist vain the coveted validity, 
they sho lat this study will embarrass 
the unity school movement by interposing 
the obstacle of Latin between the primary 
school and the lveée—a regrettable mistake 
in this day of avowed democracy. 

Eleven sessions of the Chamber of Depu 
ties in June and July last were in this man 
ner given t ‘ position of the ancient 
elassies in French education. ‘‘An edu- 
cation was not complete without something 
of the bracing air of the classies.’’ M. 
Bracke quoted M. Renau as saying that the 
Greeks had invented reason. M. Marin 
was on the side of the moderns without con- 
cession. One speaker affirmed that a child 
in the grades knew more essential things 
about life than did Plato or Vergil. With 
the entire scope of this question before 
them, it is not surprising that the Chamber 
adjourned without arriving at any con 
clusion. The debate will be taken up again 
on October 11th. 

To an outsider presumptuous enough to 
venture an opinion, it looks as if the Cham- 
ber would have done better to follow even 
here a little more closely the fundamentals 
that came in sight in all countries a few 
years ago. In addition to the reforms 
making for the greater wholeness which 
France contemplates, several other reforms 
would seem to look good. Relax the stifling 
hold of the past that has pressed the system 
into a monotonous neatness of symmetry. 
It would seem humanly desirable to bring 
the pupils out from under the prods and 


spurs of the many examinations that make 
for an unnatural keenness of brain. An 
American edueater has expressed the view 


that no class of pupils would respond 
more eagerly than the children of France 
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to teachers with a strong sense of 
and wholesome instinets towards 


human gladness, 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE POWERS OF BOARDS OF EDL 
IN NEW YORK STATE 
A DECISION has recently been rer 
the New York State Appellate Diy 
Fourth Department to the effect that 
the common council nor 
finance and accounts of the city o 
power to reduce the salary of a membx 
supervising or teaching staff of said « 
the salary fixed by the board of edu 
The case arose upon the refusal of 
missioner of finance and accounts 
sign the warrant in favor of Ernest C 
well, superintendent of schools, for $41! 
being one half of his salary for July, 1922 
the basis of an annual salary of $10,000. |} 
in the year of 1922 the board of educat 
nished an estimate of the various amount 
would be required for the salaries of the 
intendent of schools, teachers and the 
vising staff, and other employees of th 
ment of education for the fiscal year begin: 
January 1, 1922. Among the items i: 
estimate was the salary of the superinter 
at $10,000 a year. The common cou 
sumed to reduce such item to $7,000 a: 


commissioner of finance and accounts insist 


that he had no right to countersign a 
for payment of salary at any greater rat 
that allowed by the common council. 
not questioned but that there were ampli 
to the credit of the board of education 
the amount represented by the warrant 
The real question involved was the power 
the common council to reduce an indiy 


salary item below the salary fixed by the boar 


of education. Mr. Justice Clark, in rer 
the opinion in which all the justices con 
said in part as follows: 

Legislation in this state in recent 
tended to enlarge the authority of 
education in the management of schools in 
several localities and to separate them as 
possible from municipal control. Chapter 
the Laws of 1917 took a long step in this 
tion in every way excepting the fixing of sa 
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THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


ummar\ 


$9,939,676 in re 

pension to 1,020 perso 
$787,000 has been paid to 
Harvard, $677,000 to forme 
$592,000 to former teachers of 
$460,000 to former teachers of C 

es. The remainder has gone to eight 
different institutions There are now operat 
396 retiring allowanees and 246 widows’ 
sions, 63 of which were granted during 
last year, entailing an annual expenditure 
$1,022,790. The average allowanee paid 
$1,593. The maximum allowance has been 
fixed at $3,600. 

The. total resources of the C 
tion now amount to $26,376,000, which 
$15,192,000 belong to the permanent general 
endowment, $8,914,000 to a reserve fund to be 
spent in the retirement, during the next sixt 
years, of teachers now in associated institu 
tions, $1,277,000 to the endowment of the D 
vision of Edueational Enquiry, and $628,000 
ling 


to a reserve fund to be expended in ai 
universities and colleges to adopt the new plan 
of eontractual annuities. The investments ar 
all in bonds. 

During the past year three institutions—the 
University of Alabama, the California Institute 
ot Technology and Goucher College—were add 
ed to the t of associated institutions, and 
tifteen universities and colleges, in additien to 
the sixty-two that had already done so, fo 
mally adopted the new plan of contributing 
toward contractual retiring allowances for the 
teachers neluding Adelphi College, Berea 
College, Boston University, California Institute 


of Technology, the University of Chieago, F] 
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THE PROPOSED UNIVERSIT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Tue cost of establishing and ma 
Massachusetts a state university ot 
dents would be more than $12,000, 
ing to estimates based on data obta 
State Commission on Higher Edue: 
pointed by Governor Cox and report 
Boston Evening Trans ript. The cor 
of which President Lemuel H. Mur! 
ton University, is chairman, will m 
port to the legislature this month 
The estimate made is for a state 


of the centralized type, and includ 
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of Chieago and Texas, Dr. William 


ng courses in American history 


Dr. Charles W. because ot 
the same field at Chi us work 
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spoke on “Education and = and Scehool Association presented 
the Political Association at vy. Thompson Sehool the portr 
February 24 Thompson, late superintendent o 

Hervert S. Lancrevp, of Har- the city of Boston. On tl 


ty, will give a leeture on “Mea Colonel Bogan, representing 


Burke, Assistant iperintendent William B 
Snow, Mr. Archer M. Nickerson, principal 

the Frank V. Thompson School, and Mr. Cor 
nelius Van Schlagen, president of the Thomp 
son-Wolecott Home and School Association. Th 


portrait was formally presented by Mr. Van 


of intelligence” in the Radcliffe Col Superintendent of School 


lowment tund lecture series at Cam 

March 19. 
RS at the Ohio State Educational Con 
be held at Ohio State University 
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the University of Chicago; Professor é ' 
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Reference : 
in fourth elass districts, a numeri 


a recent meeting of > association, of 47.055 or 9 per cent. The censu 
appointment of Mr. Kennedy Fraser, a fourth class districts show a decrease of 
psychologist, who will conduct a psychological but nevertheless due to the law enf 
in Glasgow and will train teachers for enrollment in schools increased 6. 
work with mentally defective children. A spe the dailv attendance 47,055 
cial school for such children has heen opened . . 


Seotland. Tue State Board of the Pennsylvan a Le 
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state superintendent of public instru 
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A tacultvy committee at the University of the spoils of party success in every elect 
Chicago has begun work on a limitation plan In the ease of Dr. Finegan this question s 
by which the student body will be restricted to arises, for the reason that the gover 
a number which the institution’s facilities wil] deferred until June 1 a decision as t 
properly care for. This will not necessarily or dismissing Dr. Finegan. Certain poin 


raise entrance requirements or work against the emphasized in this connection : 


; 


less brilliant student, aceording to a statement question of Dr. Finegan’s status 


Dean David A. Robertson. The university, Commonwealth is without the benefit ot 
which in twelve months in all departments now and stable executive policy for the publi 
gives instruction to nearly 12,000 persons, has system. (2) While the present uncerta 
found its faculties overtaxed. What the solu ists, the morale of the whole public s 


ion will be or how soon some plan, if any is ganization is lowered. (3) If Dr. Finega! 


evolved, could not be stated, but Dean Robert- example, is removed it will not be pos 


son said that the major purposes of the insti secure as his suecessor a man of high sta! 


tution, research and graduate work, must not and ealiber for the reason that the latte: 


be hampered feel himself subject to the same uncerta 





his administri 


‘ational sub-committee ol 


Committee of State Fi 


survey the 


vernor noth 
] 


inlavorable 


» an Associated Press dispateh 
, 4} Ss slatement 

ie largest training school in the 

Where the 


to be established on the Greek 


: . only desideratum exam 
the Cyelades, off the , 


ra. one of 
not feasible to carry the more 


eek coast, by the Near East Relief. 


jective method developed 
| girls and an equal number « ‘ 

. mental a 

the Anatolian refugees will be 

: : examinat 

this school, under the dire 

question. 

the Massachusetts Insti ‘. 

A large numl 
three other American 

cially grow more 


wenty-two industries vri 
of lectures. Wh 
Leachers 
ome adents can 
‘s Vvearly The inst 


twenty buildings, to be 
stalements 


n May. They will occupy a halt 


om a neom rhe lé 
shore front. The island’s indus 
lest Questions 
sh the materials at small cost 
the fleld ol 


DISCUSSION 
GGESTION TO WRITERS AND USERS 
OF TEXT-BOOKS 


entific measurement 


S 


s 


has become possible to get rela These can oby 


will, and 


n the fundamental elementary kinds of 
e no longe depend upon teachers’ themsel ve 


of pupil achievement, 


ve inaices 


»alt} 
lV, and in some cases not at all wealth of 


position to say that this trom 


ha 
class or this school 


average of the country 


elling, arithmetic fundamentals, 


omprehension in silent reading o 


mmediate aim of all instru 
f certain definite, specific skills \ 
vledge. In placing a text-book forced 
our students we presumably yhases 
2 master” the in ques excell n 
1. . ‘ } 
we know when and iensipdle 
has done so? 4 best ’ master\ 


matter is a highly ibject 


tructor takes it upon himselt 
portant elements of t 


} 
i 


street car on his way 
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tatements, the ! ructor can method here suggested wot 


very thorough study o he subject our notions in this respect. 


Again, armed with such a tery of In conclusion it should | 


ten minutes examine type of examination here 


of material meant to supplant any of the meth 
possible n an hour use for discovering what and 
examination, whieh — student has learned. It is offered 
a2 vast amount ol mentary means ot objectif ying our 
‘of such a test ean of the results of instruction. Ar 
any clerk, since the personal equa too much to ask of those who 
m of the examiner is entirely eliminated. books to furnish us, in addition to 
Furthermore, if it be thought that th lems” and “Topies for Diseussion” 
questions are relatively more important ° pended to the several chapters, 
more difficult than others, they may be g tional instrument for attaining t} 
any desired numerical weighting in the fins “paper-and-peneil research” req 
score Lastly, the prospective text book, when direct benefit to the sti ‘nt, and 
it is published, can be accompanied by a com defensible 
prehensive s te either as appendices to 
the various chapters or to the book as a whole 
or as a separate booklet, with standards and at 
least tentative norms of achievement. BEATING THE BUILDING ¢ 
The text-book is a psychological tool, a Bonps and bonds and more bond 
teaching device, just as the blackboard, chalk, buildings is the specter that is facir 
charts and laboratory apparatus are tools and = of edyeation. With verv little light 
devices. Common sense would dictate that such — pow to raise the necessary funds wit 
tools be utilized to their fullest advantage. and with no more light on how 
Another consideration worth noting is that : day when such growing debts can 
list of te as here advocated would tend to or kept from growing geometricall) 


equalize achievement in various schools using tion almost everywhere is “what ar 


the same text-book. It happened in a certain’ to do about it?” 

mid-western college recently that the average In spite of this desperate debt 
of the grades on the mid-semester examinations overcrowding in the schools is hard] 
in science was higher for those who had not better day by day. Authorities on 
met the entrance requirements in science than warning against poorer public healt! 
was the average of those who had met these by the congested schoolrooms i 
requirements. The students who are deficient cities. 

in science are permitted to make up this work Nevertheless, there have developed 
in college, providing they present a definite best school systems open air schools 
number of other specified units of work. Now nourished and tubercular children v 
there is no a priori ground for assuming that toward salvaging such children that 
science courses in high sehool tend to select the most skeptical almost marvel. 
the less able students. On the contrary, there Just why have these schools develop: 


is some evidence that the reverse is true. It it been assumed that such children 


; 


would seem that standards and norms of die at any rate and therefore that it seer 


t} 


achievement—rather more easily obtainable in to take a chance on saving some of the 
the natural sciences than in other subjeects— Hardly so. The rank and file of school 
ought to militate against the anomaly cited ties now look upon the open air scl 
above. Until more thorough-going investiga- godsend to the frail and siekly school 
tions demonstrate the standards that ought to Now if the open-air school room is g 
obtain—from the point of view of social the sick child why would it not be wi 
utility or any other—it would seem that the for the child who is well? Would it 
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Keep children well? Undoubtedly, 


++ 


vould enjoy better health in 
What might we expect 
of our coming generation 1f 
| days in an open-air school room? 
ght not appeal to the practical 
program to build up healthy 


; + 


‘e to see results he would have to 


, and since the gradual health gains 


to him so apparent, he would 


he proposition ol the cool open-all 
it touched the tender tethers of 
meant 


if more pure air f pils 


ale 


“hithy lucre” for the pubhe por ket 


convince the citizenry of the 


school rooms we would hardly 

specialists in school finanes 
the enormous saving in the first 
fuel 


the upkeep of the building the 


ne would more than pay for the 


overalls for the children and teachers. 
e such a program would have to be 
ents, but undoubtedly that could be 
t come gradually in part or all the 
lings and let the patrons choose be 
e new and old. The portables might 
tepping stones where there are such. 
the program is effected it undoubtedly 
idea the writer is indebted to Dr. 
Lockhart, health commissioner of Cuya 
intv, Ohio. 
GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
T'UDENT GOVERNMENT AT WELLESLEY 
iER bar has gone down, when the Well 
ge Government Association abolished 
registration on the last day of the fall 
[his means the winning of another step 
govern them 


e effort of the students to 


There has been a long and thorough 
sion in the house of representatives and 
lege publications concerning whether 
registration really fulfilled any pur- 

It actually means that except in the 
absences requiring chaperonage (these 
irgely overnight absences) students may 
and go from the college at any time of 


hout consulting any one. 


Tt 
recomnme 
he 


which would 


houses on the campus 
abouts a student 
cuard rather than a check 


Asa 


in each dormitory. 


result boards w 
The DOU! 


ot names ot the students liv 
Be ade 


the card column are the hea 


] 


eacn name is a cara 


Wellesley An effort is 
get students to Keep their pegs 
places all the time. If the plan works 
“peg system” should be a greater con 
than the old registration slip System, be 
anvone can consult it at 


When Wellesley 


rovernment by signing an 


any time 
students gained 
agreement W 
faculty of 1901, the matter of registration 
seemed a smal] matter. It represented to 


I on that by the mers 


great ireedom OL act 
ing out of a slip with “ur dest 
of leaving and expected return 
sary the name and address of the 
and the cancellation of the registrat 
return, they eould go to Boston ol 


Actually 


nen 


surrounding towns at will. 
long step forward from the days w 
sion to leave town had to be obtained 
president oft the college and when 

not supposed to attend the theater even 
tions. There had even been a time at 
ley College when eating between meal 
food in one’s room was 


The 


privileges 


ing any 


rules. new era and the fact 


new were obtained by a 


agreement between the faculty and the 
body reveals a growing recognition of 
body 


D 


of responsibility in the student 


QUOTATIONS 
ARE THE COLLEGES GETTING TOO RICH? 
Fo inda 


’ 
‘ 


THE recent report ol the Carnegie 


lion raises some interesting questions ¢0 
ing the dangers which are believed 
large endowments. There are such dat 


1 


course, as anyon has had to do 


form of philanthropic work is well awar 
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inted upon to perform a serv 
not be well pertormed unless 
omebody 1 prepared to “sweat blood” in 
pending it. It is not the money itself, but the 
“ill and intelligence with which it is applied, 
that determines the amount of service rendered. 
(riving money 1s an art, but so is spending 1t. 
The giving of it may reflect a high degree of 
public spirit and intelligence, but unless the 
ame qualities feature the disbursement of the 
funds there is a danger that more harm than 
eood may be the outcome. There is such a 
thing as over-burdening a trust, endowing it 
with more income than can be wisely expended 
for the purpose in hand, and thus attracting a 
horde of subsidy-seekers from all quarters. It 
is not improbable, for instance, that some of 
our divinity schools, in all parts of the country, 
have actually been harmed rather than helped 
by the relatively large amount of money given 
them for the purpose of assisting needy stu 
dents 
There is probably not a college 1 the United 


States, however, of which it can fairly be said 


that unrestricted endowments for general pur 
poses are larger than can be profitably used. 
\s respects unrestricted income, the average 
American eollege is relatively poor, it 

branch of the budget that the deficits invari 
ubly recur. What the colleges need 

to educate their benefactors in 

ing without limiting the purpose of their gif 
thus injecting into the endowment funds 
vreater degree ol flexibility. 

At any rate, a college which readily accepts 
all gifts that may come to it, no matter what 
the restrictions, must eventually find itself rich 
in some fields and poor in others. The heavily 
endowed subjects fare well in the curriculum, 
sometimes better than there is any real need 
for. On the other hand, some equally important 


branches ot study must perforce be content 


with less than their proper share of attention 
for the sole reason that they have had no good 
angels among benefactors of the institution. 
When one looks through the catalogues of the 
smaller colleges this lack of balance is often 
very noticeable. 

Large inereases in their endowments have 


been gathered by the leg ft the United 


States during the past five 

these new funds, happily, 
stricted. Nevertheless, if one re¢ kon 
creased purchasing power of t 
safely be said that the resources ot 
stitutions are not relatively greater 
were a decade ago. If anything, they 


ably less —Harvard Alumni Bulletin 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE ADMISSION 
I~ the office of the recorder of the w 
the credentials of incoming students are 
with utmost care to see that they meet 
particular the admission requirement 
university he close of each quart 
ever, lists are prepared of those whose 
have been so low that they must be elin 
from the university. In an effort 
part at least tih vastage 
so-called two 
Th rule provides 
be admitte the universit 
whose credits from nigh 
and above 


; 


An attempt to answer 


nree questi 


gested by this situation constrtutes the 


of this study: 


l. Is the secondary school record 
mitted from aceredited instit 
adequate ? 
Will any scheme of admission 
school ered ts, even 
‘ 


those with too great a proportion 


marks, be adequate and just? 
3. What problems will still be unsolve 


the two thirds rule shall have come fu 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE INVEST! 
Lists of “D” and “E” students we 
piled from the consolidated intelligen 
ords of the department ot psychology 
“E” hst comprises the lowest five pe 
and the “D” list the next lowest 10 per 

of all those whose intelligence scores 
computed by the department. These gr 
were chosen for this study rather than 


selected group of equal numbers involy 
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be assumed ments, who failed howe 
very large proportion work, and who would hai 
neompetent, the nervously un mission had the two thir 
but sure types, and other 3. The number who met the 
mpossible to adjust. The ments, who would have been 
approximately eleven hun- two thirds rule been in 
anv eamnations were neces- nowever in their unrversity 
4. The number who would 
had the two thirds rule been m 
made good in their university work 
Table 1 shows 1 distrrbution and percent 


rh schoo] marks and the com ages for 581 “D” and “F’ udents, and 


itv records for 581 individuals, plunges straight t » heart of the whole prob 
mplete records of 68 others were lem. The present admission requirements wer 


” 


‘equest fo all high school and sufficiently mgorous for 291 “D” and “} 


+} ‘ ; 
Lilt made SHL1 acto res ? 


prine pals from which the stud students 


a reeord of the failing work their university work 


ly satisfactory response, and lent ngorous tor 290 “D” and 


, ) " 
to failure of 480 students was —all of whom made failing reeords 


versity. The significant problem lies 


«hool records were computed to a that 23 per cent. would not have been shi 
4tribution: A. 93-100: B, 87-92 by the two thirds rule 
82-87 inclusive; D, 75-81 inelu- per cent, would hav 
and E, failmg. All umversity hey made good. 
omputed on the five-point basis,— TABLE | 
ud 1), passing, and E, failing, as Distribution of 581 ‘*D’’ and 
me to show result resent admission 
[The complete record ecard econ- a present admission 
, and the 1 of the two thirds ru 
name of the student, his intelligence 
° +99 . Number of 
“D” or “E”, ithe name of his secondary 
. Students 
e name of the college or school which . 
#aniission require 


The Wwermity ‘ iatrat tw , " 
he university, a distribution of ents adequat. Sieteete 


marks from his credential sheet, admitted and made satisf 
the subjects and tthe number of tory university records 


failure in high school, and a dis 2. Present requirements inade 
all university marks with the num- quate. The students failed 


+) 


— + 
tnel 


Lh 
They 


barred 


s in whieh the university record 7 Wes 


, la 
N OF THE RESULTS OF THE \ an 
». Present requ 
would have been the effect upon these - 
— . quate The students failed 
had the two thirds rule been 1m force The two thirds rule also 
entered the university? inadequate. These students 
ng to answer this question, the would NOT have Deel 
ere checked into four groups to deter- barred 
Present requirements ade 
’ quate Students made 
unber of students who met not only ; é 
satasfactory lmversaty re 
equirements but also the two thirds ords. Two thirds rule would 
t, and who made satisfactory rec have been unjust. Students 


the university. would have been barred 


The number who met the present require- Total 
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rule bar unsatisfactory Another student had all 


A consideration ot the schoo! excepiing one, vel 


ip in Table I indicates thet this rule was little better than that 
‘omplish precisely the t ¢ for which quarters 10 C’s and 15 FE’ 


wen framed. Of the 581 “D” and “E” the high school marks of still 
s covered by this studv. 158 or 27. i y's, but his university record 


would never have been allowed was 5 B's, 10 D's, and 
ente the iniversily. From the university ourth student ame wilh more 


sland po nt the general] undesirabiltty ot this wh school credits A and B: he 


group of studemts is indicated by the mythical one quarter, during which 5 D’s and 10 | 


nay al whose recor Is a compos te or ave arked ac I niin \ fitth Like 


rage of 30 reeords taken at random trom the school credits A 


} ] accumulated n 


group of 158 In his high school work, he 
earned .68 of one A unit, .87 of one B umt, V's, 38 and 30 E's. The 
units, 9.41 D units, and failed in 14 record of « th student was nearly 


units of work. In the university he remained 3, yet his university record could 


for 4.03 quarters, and in each quarter, he been worse, for in two quarters h 


earned .09 of one hour of A eredit, 1.45 B’s, 5 D’s and 25 E’s. 
4.86 C’s, 3.6 D’s, failed in 4.34 hours, and with- The mythical average individ 


drew from .48 hours. He earried 14.34 hours posite of 30 records—half “KE” and 


each quarter, and made D and E marks in “ame to the university with a thorough 
factory high school reeord of 2.53 A 
B units, 7.08 C units, 2.67 D units, an 


units of failure. He remained in the 


7.94 hours. In his ease the two thirds rule ts 
entirely justified, since it would have cut him 


off at the start, saving him and his people the 
for 3.9 quarters, and each quarter, hi 


19 hours of A, 1.69 hours of B, 


ot C, 3.65 hours of D, failed in 3.9 


7 . , 
time and expense of over four quarters’ en- 
rollment at the university, and saving the state 
the expense involved in attempting ‘to train 
him in higher edueation withdrew from .6 hours. 
. wary > 2a} avtar vey the 
A consideration of the third group in Table carried each quarter, more than 
I indicates a very different situation. These were D and E. This com posite 
‘ — ~ | ver ‘ > we > ptt ti ent 
students comprise the most diffieult group to hould never have been permitted to e1 
: , iversit it is «lear thatt anv 
adjust of all who come to the university. The  “!VeTs!ty; but it is clear that any 
intelligence marks of “D” and “E” indieate bar him on the ‘basis of his high seho 
" . . . 5 » , ] hs i ‘ 2 
that they are distinctly lower in mental ability, alone would have failed. 
but their high sehool reeords vary from average Will the two thirds rule bar stud 


to excellent. Assuming D as the lowest pass- «re capable of doing creditable university 


—The next study covered the records 


101 students in group four, whose high 


ing mark to be from 80 per cent. down instead 


of from 81 per cent. down, none of them would 


have ‘been barred by the two thirds rule. They M™arks were low and who therefore would 
would have been able to enter other universities been barred ‘by the two thirds rule, but 
on the basis of their high school marks, even university records have been creditabl 
those that refuse admission to low-standard the standpoint of the university, this ts 


students. Yet their university marks appear teresting and worthwhile group. Menta 
is not high—the test 


to corroborate the validity of their low in- ‘'Y probably 


telligence seores, for their work is inferior and high school records both indicate 


unsatisfactory. combination of motives and ambitio 


One student from this group came to the ‘uch native ability as the students 


university with one half of his high school however sufficed amply tor suecesstu 
credits B, vet his two quarters in the university ‘Y Careers. 
resulted in 3 C’s, 13 D's, and 15 E’s. The Not much could be expeted of a stud 


record might be worse but not very much. 4" intelligence mark of “E” and a 
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[) semester marks in high school. In 
ters however such a student earned 

B and C 10 hours of D, 

one five-hour course. Two thirds 


of another student 


credit, 
school marks 
n three quarters, he earned 50 
Another 


lit, 38 of them A and B. 


“Ek” student with more than half 
rh school; in five quarters he 
15 B’s out of 81 university hours. 
¢ contrast to the average individual 
group, the composite or average 
shows 
record This 
made 1.4 units of A, 1.38 units 
7.97 of 


He could not have en- 


from this fourth group 


that is far worse. 
of C, D, and failed 
work. 
itv under the two thirds rule 


only a one half rule. He proved 


oughly satisfactory as a university 
owever for he was enrolled for 4.27 
and earned each quarter, .86 hours 

4.94 hours of B, 6.51 hours of C, 

rs otf D, and failed in only .43 hours. 
d 14.27 hours each quarter, of which 
were D and E. It 

mm the standpoint of the university 


would be unde- 


%t from the standpoint of the student 
m or any member of his group from 
versity on the basis of the low high 
that other 
prospective ability to do universi- 


record. It would appear 
rk should im justice be sought. 

character 
's—In the compilation of these data it was 


repeatedly that 


records indicate desirable 


some students made a 
poor record the first one or two quarters 
unproved constantly as long as they were 
These observations led to 
next study, which is an effort to show that 
desirable qualities are ofiten indicated 
university marks. The complete rec- 


25 students, 21 “D’s” and four “E’s” 


iniversity. 


were grouped and averaged. 


record was no better than 


ecord much more satistactory 


is only su 


is much mor 


the record 


important. 


A woman with “E” intelligence score and 


high school record, spent four years i 


and graduated with credit. In 


accumulated 41 hours 


ars, she 
credits, together wilh 


book 


memories of a glorious 


of D and 25 hours of E 


membership, a “W” filled with 


SOrorityv 


dance programs, and 


last two she earned 58 


time. In her years 
hours of B, 43 hours of C, 


D. During the Junior and Senior 


and three hours ot! 
years, shi 
earried from 15 to 19 hours each quarter, and 
inquiry developed that she was faithful, pais 
taking, and conscienttious in the highest degree 
A man with a “D” seore had a high school 
record of 5 A’s, 5% C’s and 3% D’s. In 11 
quarters, he had passed from complete failure 
to honor grades, and is still in the university 
and doing well. His first quarter brought him 
15 E’s, the second 10 C’s and 5 D’s, the third 
5 B’s, 5 C’s, and 5 D’s. In the tenth quarter 
his pace had increased to 8 A’s and 5 C’s, and 
in the eleventh to 8 A’s and 5 B's. 

A man with a “D” score made a straight D 


record in high school and fatled 


in five semes 
S 


ters of work. He has spent nine quarters in 


the universitv—the first of cave him 
5 C’s, 3 D’s and 8 E’s, $ B's, 5 
and 5 D’s, and ‘the last four 20 B’s and 50 C’s 


in one of the admittedly diffieult courses of the 


the second 


university. 


Many records of this type may be cited to 


the same effect; a woman made 15 D’s the first 
quarter and 2 B’s and 13 C’s the sixth. Here 
again is a very difficult group to adjust, for 
admittedly they are not strong in mental abil 
ity, their high school records are likely to be 
their first quarter’s work in 


average or low, 








TABLE II 


The complete high school and university records of two boys 


HIGH SCHOOL RECORD 
Numbers of units of 


D ] Failure 


11% 


9 


UNIVERSITY RECORD 


Number Number 
Quarters 
Enrolled 
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sastrously unsatisiactory, 
adjusted, certain sterling quali! 
to do excellent work. 
Comparise n of the records of two boy 


STUDENT 
high school This selection ma 
a comparison ot tine records 0 I .1 Ist quart I 
i ‘ , , 2nd quarter 
° 3 6 , sie schoo | 
graauate Ul en « : 3d quartet 
rgest and best in the state. The 
are shown in Table IT 
} ) x 2 + « 
school records were much the same, 
-B’s if anything somewhat better. Their re quarter 
ords of failure in high school were very bad,— 2nd quarter 
\ failed in 10 semesters of work—English : , lst quarter 
and 4, German 3, history 7 and & algebra 2nd quarter 
: 4th quarter 


and 2, geometry 1, chemistry 1, and book 


keeping 1, while B failed in nine—English 1 ‘haracter traits might have enabled 
and 6, German 2, history 7, algebra 1, geom versity to save some of this type, 


+ 


etry 1 and 3, physies 1, and mechanical arts 7. promptly to eliminate others. 


Here the similarity ends, for B entered the The special problem of students 


university at once, remained for nine quarters, talents and skills—Study of these dat: 


accumulated 35 hours of A, B and C credits, gests another problem of adjustment 


and 55 hours of D, E and withdrawals, had  jigh school courses of study, framed admitt 


his enrolhnent cancelled in the ninth quarter, prepare students for the liberal aris colleg 


and was dropped permanently from the uni- and the technical professions, equally va 
versity. A entered the university three years jn preparing students for fine arts, home 
after graduation from high school, and in five 
quarters earned 79 A, B and C eredits. His 


record in the first quarter was 5 B’s and 10 


nomics, physical education, architecture, 
other courses which require high degrees 


special talent? Are entrance requirements ad 
C's, and his marks were the same in the fifth. quate to meet the highly specialized courses 
@ No scheme based upon high school marks the modern cosmopolitan high school and 
could have dealt justly with these two boys. versity? Is it possible or fair to take 
The two thirds rule would have barred both ance of, indeed to make allowance for, 
from the university—entirely justifiable in the special talent or skill which leads one student 
case of B, but a serious wrong in the case of A. to high artistry at the pipe organ, another | 
It would seem that a way must be found to distinction in costume or home design, anothe 


consider character traits and weigh them in aeroplane construction, another to 


determining admission to the university. ful manipulations of the plastic arts, a! 

Some records indicate undesirable character others to ‘the techniques of tthe trained E1 
traits—In the accumulation of data, it was history or classical scholar? The 
observed likewise that some students made a of the problem is suggested ‘by the 
better record the first quarter in the university records of 20 students enrolled in fir 
than at any hater time. This suggested that a home economics, ete. This group consists 
study of several such cases might indicate the eight “E” and 12 “D” students. Ther 
presence of certain undesirable qualities which variation in high school credits, some 
affected adversely the university records. Four all A and B and some all C and D 
records of this type are presented in Table III, rage thigh school record was not 
all of D students who varied in their high this average student remained in tlre 
school records from good to very poor. for 4.45 quarters, and in each quarte 

It is entirely probable that the best informa- .83 A’s, 6.41 B’s, 5.84 C’s, 2.07 D’s, 


tion obtainable as to habits, attitudes and ‘but .68 hours and dropped out of 
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TABLE I\ 


hiah school record 8 y G4 


of the in 


seen that the average university the test in a state of physical exhaustion, 
entirely satisfactory; each ind- weariness, or nervous unsteadiness; 50 
fairly suecessful at least in the may have been in the throes of homesickness; 
ork; but nine of the twenty would some may have been depressed Dy the uncom 
ised admission under the two fortable and disconcerting enwronment; and 
This raises the question of the ome may have come with 
high school record and the real importance of making the best 
e intelligence tests in cases of possible. 


music, painting, designing, 


intelhbgence exam 
g, athlet second o1 


iv to the wh school re ord 

s, dramaities, ete., ete. tor in predicting university success, 
the general intelligence test.— eare is essential in guarding the validrty 
the 58] ntelliger 


nee rail 


to find that 290 of 
students who have been con The high scho record of failures.—Onme 
made poor records in the un the most interesting phases of this investigat 
achievement as well as 


ias to do with the high 


iit 
e score, ought to have been re ot 


idged by ! 
these “D” and “EK” 
tew entered the universit 
vever, raise the question of the re 


senool record ot ta 


students Before 
ssion to the university. <A v, many of them had 
established the habit of 
one general intelligence test in es 30 had failed in from five to 10 semest 
e true mental level of the indi- high school work. The compilation sh 
ihe number is not large, but it is suffi 


219 of these “D” and “E” 
re to warrant 


serious consideration. fail 
shows the records of ten “E” 


students 


in any high school subject, 149 


stud one 


or two semesters 
gh school and university marks 


ol work, 18 
three or four, 25 in five to eight, 
a higher intelligence level more than eight semesters of work. 


other hand 148 out of 446 
at this table reveals that these universit 
lade A, B and C reeords both in | 


did not fa 

y work, 197 fasled in from three 
I ugh hours per quarter, and 
iniversity, and none of them failed 


Although 


37 in from six 
per quarter up to 15 

it may be possible that Of the 219 students who 
tently high due high school, 37.4 
moral qualities rather than to ave 


achievements are per 
failures in the universit 
rood mental ability, on ‘the other hand 
ndieate that the test, when and as quarter, and 16.4 per cent 
not measure the full mental ability 
luals. Some 


some failure but less 


hours of failure per quarter 
may have come 1 failed 


in from three to 10 


<emesters 
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he courses, while 4] 

‘ ent. failed in some univers work but 

ur ee hours per quarter, and 43.4 

a ent laiied n three hours and more per 
} é 

| ippare etore at the chance of 

‘ DD and I nt who ha no high 

ow la ire> . considerably more than two 

» om at e wW iave no university Tauures 

i! e chance of the student who fails in 


0 et o 10 semesters of h rh SCDOo! work. 
On e othe ind the latter student has nearly 
hree mes the probability of failing in trom 

‘ee to 15 hours every quarter ot his universl 

career than has the student who has not 
failed in high school. The record of high school 


tilure therefore appears to be a means of pre- 


failure 


ction of university suecess or far too 
valuable longer to neglect. 

Summary, mnferences and uadgestions | 
urtheyr prob ? Asa esu ot the examina 
on ot the hieh school and univers Ly data, 

has been shown that the admission require 

ments were adequate and satisfactory in the 
ises of 50.1 per cent. of the 581 “D” and “E” 
le! whose records were checked. They 
proved inadequate in the eases of 49.9 per cent. 

l ie two Ti rds rule would have barred 27.2 

pe ent. of the eases econsidered—and their 
reeords show that thev should have been barred. 


[It would hi inadequate in the cases of 


22.7 per cent. and failed to bar 132 students 
who failed in their university work. It would 
have been unjust in the eases of 17.4 per cent., 
for they made good in their university work, 
und vet would have been barred. 

Other measures of diagnosis must be sought. 
[There is imperative need of attempted evalua- 
tions of motives, ambitions and other character 
raits. Some students improve their grades 


each semester and others progressively deteri- 


orate. Qualities, desirable and undesirable, 
must be eonsidered in diagnosis 


The cosmopolitan university attracts num- 


bers of students with widely varying skills and 


talents, and study and experimentation may 


well be given to their abilities and needs. 
There is no question of the value of the in- 

elligence score in diagnosis. Its very import- 

ance indicates the degree of vigilance required 
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to saferuard it 


n prediction. 


The reeord of failure in secondary 


+] | 
le regarded, may prove inva 


t ys ‘ 
I training. 


universitv 


Unsolved proble ms.—Severa] 


ua 

ems have emerged from this study 

l. The whole problem of the foreig 
and his relation to the ntelligencs SCOI ’ 
university ‘eredits 

Z The problem ol satevuarding ¢ 
irds ot per il colleges and aepa ie I 
at e same time ealing istly 
uals of narrow interests and high talents 

3. The development ol objective measure 
emotional and moral qualities it that he 
possyble, the adequate and proper use « he 
wisest subjective estimates. 

4. The relation of campus activities and aff 
lations to university scholarship and the jz 


elligence scores of individuals. 


Back of the whole stud, back 
us problems, lies a rreater one 
) 1a ed and who ‘ uld pe ‘pb e¢ i 
i ix ipported state unive vy? Ss 
litical, athletic, religious or finan 


The 


open 


Goors 


should ibe neither a key nor a bar. 


of the university should swing to 


mentally and morally competent, to those whose 


personal and character traits are suffi 


ently 


oC od 


to justify it, to all who are prepared t 
The 


closed t 


profit by the instruction. doors of 


university should be © the distinetly 


sub-normal mentally, to the vicious 


praved, to those physically and mentally in- 


dolent, and to the self-centered 


dulgent whose mentality may be entirely su 


cient for successful scholarship but who have 
never driven themselves to exert it in an 
thing. 

Justice dictates that the student be given 
every fair means of determining his compet 


ence ‘both before and after his entrance to the 
university; good sense and good business judg- 
ment demand the rigorous elimination of the 
incompetent, the unfit and the 

the earliest possible moment. 
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